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trouble of a prosecution, and if they do the prosecution will amount to
nothing, since it cannot amount to a prohibition of reading. This would
be a sentence on the public instead of the author, and would also be the
most effectual mode of making or hastening Revolutions.
On all cases that apply universally to a Nation with respect to systems
of Government, a jury of twelve men is not competent to decide. Where
there are no witnesses to be examined, no facts to be proved, and where
the whole matter is before the whole public, and the merits or demerits
of it resting on their opinion; and where there is nothing to be known in
a court, but what everybody knows out of it, any twelve men is equally as
good a jury as the other, and would most probably reverse another's ver-
dict; or, from the variety of their opinions, not be able to form one. It is
one case whether a Nation approve a work or a plan: but it is quite
another case whether it will commit to any such jury the power of deter-
mining whether that Nation have a right to or shall reform its Govern-
ment or not. I mention those cases that Mr. Burke may see 1 have not
written on Government without reflecting on what is Law, as well as on
what are Rights. The only effectual jury in such cases would be a conven-
tion of the whole Nation fairly elected; for in all such cases the whole
Nation is the vicinage. If Mr. Burke will propose such a jury I will waive
all privileges of being the citizen of another country, and, defending its
principles, abide the issue, provided he will do the same; for my opinion
is that his work and his principles would be condemned instead of mine.
As to the prejudices which men have from education and habit, in
favour of any particular form or system of Government, those prejudices
have yet to stand the test of reason and reflection. In fact, such preju-
dices are nothing. No man is prejudiced in favour of a thing knowing it
to be wrong. He is attached to it on the belief of its being right, and when
he sees it is not so, the prejudice will be gone. We have but a defective idea
of what prejudice is. It might be said that until men think for themselves
the whole is prejudice, and not opinion: for that only is opinion which
is the result of reason and reflection. I offer this remark that Mr. Burke
may not confide too much in what have been the customary prejudices
of the country.
I do not believe that the people of England have ever been fairly and
candidly dealt by. They have been imposed on by parties and by men
assuming the character of leaders. It is time that the Nation should rise
above those trifles. It is time to dismiss that inattention which has so
long been the encouraging cause of stretching taxation to excess. It is
time to dismiss all those songs and toasts which are calculated to enslave,